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Notes and Queries. 173 

is much greater. The girl is sane enough, and in matters of moment, so 
far as tested, fair-dealing and truthful. Probably she would not be above 
the pleasure of exciting wonder by invention, which every romancer shares 
with her ; but whether the great exploder be a voluntary or involuntary 
work of fancy, that fancy must have been guided by what she had already 
heard from her elders. In this way, however explained, the story becomes 
a folk-lore document from beyond the river. 

As to the dog-spirit and the phantom bundle, whatever their origin, I do 
not learn of them through negro informants. I have rather avoided in- 
quiries in that quarter, being unwilling to plant such notions near home, 
in minds where they may not exist already. 

William H. Babcock. 

Washington, D. C. 

The Hobyahs : a Scotch Nursery Tale. — When a child, I used to 
hear the following story told in a Scotch family that came from the vicin- 
ity of Perth. Whether the story came with the family I am unable to say. 
I have spelled the word " Hobyah " as it was pronounced. 

The effectiveness of the story lies in a certain sepulchral monotone in 

rendering the cry of the Hobyah, and his terrible " look me." 

S. V. Proudfit. 
Washington, D. C. 

Once there was an old man and woman and a little girl, and they all 
lived in a house made of hempstalks. Now the old man had a little dog 
named Turpie ; and one night the Hobyahs came and said, " Hobyah ! 
Hobyah ! Hobyah ! Tear down the hempstalks, eat up the old man and 
woman, and carry off the little girl ! " But little dog Turpie barked so that 
the Hobyahs ran off ; and the old man said, " Little dog Turpie barks so 
that I cannot sleep nor slumber, and if I live till morning I will cut off his 
tail." So in the morning the old man cut off little dog Turpie's tail. 

The next night the Hobyahs came again, and said, " Hobyah ! Hobyah ! 
Hobyah ! Tear down the hempstalks, eat up the old man and woman, and 
carry off the little girl ! " But little dog Turpie barked so that the Hob- 
yahs ran off ; and the old man said, " Little dog Turpie barks so that I 
cannot sleep nor slumber, and if I live till morning I will cut off one of his 
legs." So in the morning the old man cut off one of little dog Turpie's 
legs. 

The next night the Hobyahs came again, and said, " Hobyah ! Hob- 
yah ! Hobyah ! Tear down the hempstalks, eat up the old man and 
woman, and carry off the little girl ! " But little dog Turpie barked so that 
the Hobyahs ran off ; and the old man said, " Little dog Turpie barks so 
that I cannot sleep nor slumber, and if I live till morning I will cut off 
another of his legs." So in the morning the old man cut off another of 
little dog Turpie's legs. 

The next night the Hobyahs came again and said, " Hobyah ! Hob- 
yah ! Hobyah ! Tear down the hempstalks, eat up the old man and wo- 
man, and carry off the little girl." But little dog Turpie barked so that 
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the Hobyahs ran off ; and the old man said, " Little dog Turpie barks so 
that I cannot sleep nor slumber, and if I live till morning I will cut off an- 
other of his legs." So in the morning the old man cut off another of little 
dog Turpie's legs. 

The next night the Hobyah's came again and said, " Hobyah ! Hobyah ! 
Hobyah ! Tear down the hempstalks, eat up the old man and woman, and 
carry off the little girl ! " But little dog Turpie barked so that the Hob- 
yahs ran off ; and the old man said, " Little dog Turpie barks so that I 
cannot sleep nor slumber, and if I live till morning I will cut off another 
of his legs." So in the morning the old man cut off another of little dog 
Turpie's legs. 

The next night the Hobyahs came again and said, " Hobyah ! Hobyah ! 
Hobyah ! Tear down the hempstalks, eat up the old man and woman, and 
carry off the little girl ! " But little dog Turpie barked so that the Hob- 
yahs ran off ; and the old man said, " Little dog Turpie barks so that I 
cannot sleep nor slumber, and if I live till morning I will cut off little dog 
Turpie's head." So in the morning the old man cut off little dog Turpie's 
head. 

The next night the Hobyahs came and said, " Hobyah ! Hobyah ! Hob- 
yah ! Tear down the hempstalks, eat up the old man and woman, and 
carry off the little girl ! " And when the Hobyahs found that little dog 
Turpie's head was off they tore down the hempstalks, ate up the old man 
and woman, and carried the little girl off in a bag. 

And when the Hobyahs came to their home they hung up the bag with 
the little girl in it, and every Hobyah knocked on top of the bag and 
said, " Look me ! look me ! " and then they went to sleep until the next 
night, for the Hobyahs slept in the daytime. 

The little girl cried a great deal, and a man with a big dog came that 
way and heard her crying. When he asked her how she came there and 
she had told him, he put the dog in the bag and took the little girl to his 
home. 

The next night the Hobyahs took down the bag and knocked on the top 
of it and said, " Look me ! look me ! " and when they opened the bag the 
big dog jumped out and ate them all up ; so there are no Hobyahs now. 

Pin Lore. — I was talking yesterday with a half Gypsy girl, — her 
mother was a Spanish Zincala, — when I picked up a pin remarking : — 

See a pin and pick it up, 

All that day you will have luck ; 

See aj>in and let it lay, 

You '11 have bad luck all that day. 



And added, — 



Also, 



Needles and pins ! 
Needles and pins ! 
When a man 's married 
His trouble begins. 

It is a sin to steal a pin, 

It is a greater to steal a tater. 



